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stimulating, modern and valuable, even though not at all times con- 
vincing. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 



Commercial Policy in War Time and After: A Study of the Applica- 
tion of Democratic Ideas to International Commercial Relations. 
By William Smith Culbertson, with an introduction by Henry C. 
Emery. New York : Appleton & Co., 1919. pp. 479. $2.50 net. 

This work is an impressive discussion of the new economic world 
in which the war has left us. There has been a terrific shattering 
of old systems, national and international. Economic tendencies that 
had long existed have been freed from restraints and left to do 
their natural work and, chief among these, has been the tendency to 
enlarge the economic functions of governments. 

In addition, however, to liberating old forces, the war introduced 
new and far-reaching ones which caused the tendency toward the 
public control of industries to proceed with a rush and produced 
startling transformations, as it were, over night. The expression 
"industrial army" became no longer a figure of speech. There was 
such an army in literal fact furnishing guns, missiles, food, clothing, 
ships, airplanes, etc., for the men fighting in the trenches. The men 
in the shops were part and parcel of the fighting force. Direct pro- 
duction of some things by the state and, on a larger scale, the produc- 
tion by contractors acting under authority of the state, became 
striking facts and these enlarged economic activities in every country 
engaged in the world conflict remain as a permanent aftermath. 

This has created a novel international situation. Before the war 
individuals traded across boundary lines with the permission of their 
own governments and with some little fostering care by them. Now 
governments assert a direct control in this sphere and a nation im- 
ports and exports goods by grace of its own government and foreign 
governments. Importing and exporting are permitted, fostered, re- 
stricted or, by embargo, prohibited according to the policy of states, 
each of which acts for itself. Greater powers than ever before en- 
gaged in a scramble for commercial advantage are now active in the 
arena. It means that the world is an organism in a true sense. 
Economic activities have always treated political boundaries in a 
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cavalier manner and trade has never confined itself to the region 
guarded by a particular flag. On the other hand, commercial in- 
vasions of foreign lands never before had a tithe of the political 
backing that they are beginning to get and are likely to get, to a still 
greater extent, in the future. In a thousand ways governments are 
participants in international trade and have their hands on transac- 
tions not merely for relieving famine by exporting foodstuffs, or for 
furnishing employment to idle workmen by exporting products of 
any sort, but for a score of economic ends. 

Much of this is, briefly but clearly, presented in this volume, and 
it suggests the fact that, as trade unions have united men in societies 
and as these societies become the basis of states themselves, it may 
conceivably unite nations in a world society and, ultimately, in a 
world state. It appears, however, that trade between individuals 
furnishes many occasions of quarreling and that trade between na- 
tions may have the same effect. If it does so, however, another in- 
ference is clear — that, as the quarrels of individuals are settled by 
ordinary courts, those of nations will have to be settled in a similar 
way and that, as quarrels between individuals are very largely fore- 
stalled and prevented by law, so international quarrels will have to 
be prevented in the same way. We are in an economic society that 
is world-wide — one in which single nations are trying actively each 
to promote its own interest. They are doing it on an unprecedented 
scale and there is connected with the process both an inspiring hope 
and a grave peril, and it would require either blindness or willful 
ignorance to fail to see how pressing is the need of international 
institutions of some kind to prevent the world organism of the future 
from becoming a worse arena of conflict than has as yet existed. 

The book sketches a goodly number of measures taken by govern- 
ments for guarding their own citizens, as they are drawn into 
international dealings, and describes the new positions in which the 
problem of protective tariffs is placed. The conclusion is as interest- 
ing as any part of the work, chiefly because it presents a view which, 
in one way, strongly favors a League of Nations and, in another 
way, somewhat obscures the natural method of attaining it. In an 
interesting introductory note Professor Henry C. Emery expresses 
some dissent from the author's conclusions, on the ground that no 
League of Nations is likely to have much permanence which is not 
a League "against something." The author, on the other hand, 
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expresses the conviction that the Entente is not a model League be- 
cause it is a combination against Germany. He condemns the union 
of Mittel-Europa because it is imperialistic and, if it had conquered 
in the war, would have gone on to other fields conquering and sub- 
jugating. It would have had no liking for democracy within its com- 
ponent nations and none for the principle of democracy in the 
relation of these nations to each other. It would have been a world 
empire with Mittel-Europa as its central area, Prussia as its ruler 
and the Hohenzollern system over all. The opposing union — that is, 
the Entente — certainly will not be criticized on that ground, and 
facts which prove this are contained both in the book itself, and in 
Professor Emery's criticism. The Entente derived its vigor from 
the fact that it was ' ' against something ' ' and world-wide imperialism 
was that "something." Germany was the embodiment of it, while 
within the Entente the democratic principle prevailed in both a na- 
tional and an international way, except in Eussia which has ceased to 
be an element. There was democracy within the states and between 
them and it will be hard to find in discriminations against Ger- 
many which were put into the Treaty of Peace for no other pur- 
pose than to make the world secure against German imperialism, 
an evidence that the Entente, itself, is not already the proper nucleus 
for a much broader union, ultimately including a renovated Germany, 
and capable of accomplishing the ends which, in this work, are so 
well defined as the most pressing need of the world of to-day. The 
great value of the work is the revelation it makes of the new con- 
ditions which make some such effective union of nations a sine qua 
non of future prosperity and peace. 

John Bates Clark. 



Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1919. pp. 398. 

"This volume," the author tells us in his preface, "is in some 
sort the sequel to a book on the problem of sovereignty — published 
in March, 1917. It covers rather broader ground, since its main 
object is to insist that the problem of sovereignty is only a special 
case of the problem of authority." Conceiving the state as an aggre- 
gation of certain group-units rather than as an organized citizen- 



